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A  PORTION  of  Mr.  Harris’  second  paper  upon  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology  appears  in  this  issue.  We  regret 
that  we  were  not  able  to  present  the  entire  paper,  but 
want  of  space  forbade.  The  much  talked  of  subject, 
“  The  study  of  the  Classics,”  is  here  discussed  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  read  the  Educationist. 


We  commence  this  month  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  papers  intended  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
township  trustees.  These  papers  will  be  prepared  by 
Hon.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  for  a  number  of  years  the  ef¬ 
ficient  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  this 
State.  Trustees  under  the  revised  school  laws  sustain 
a  much  more  important  relation  to  the  schools  than 
formerly.  In  addition  to  purchasing  and  improving 
school  sites,  purchasing  school  furniture,  selecting 
teachers  and  school  books  and  of  exercising  a  general 
supervision  over  all  the  school  property  of  their  re¬ 
spective  townships,  they  are  now  charged  with  the  re 
sponsibility  of  choosing  county  superintendents,  and 
of  adopting  rules  and  regulations  and  courses  of  study 
for  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  children. 
Mr.  Hobbs’s  experience  in  office  and  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  school  officers,  admirably  fit  him  for  the  task 
of  writing  this  series  of  articles,  and  we  shall  be  great¬ 
ly  surprised  if  trustees  do  not  derive  much  profit  from 
their  perusal. 


President  Jones  continues  his  admirable  papers  upon 
Mind  and  Morals  in  the  present  number.  The  end 
sought  to  be  reached  becomes  more  and  more  appa¬ 
rent  as  the  work  progresses.  There  is  little  attempt 
at  philosophizing  in  the  later  numbers.  The  teacher 
has  only  to  say  to  the  pupil,  “  Look,  and  tell  me  what 
you  see.”  No  doubt  it  will  renuire  snmA  Affort.  for 
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teacher  and  pupil  who  have  never  been  conscious  of 
anything  beyond  sense-knowledge  to  “  look  ”  within 
their  own  minds  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen  there. 
But  if  it  cost  no  effort  to  follow  the  steps  indicated 
these  papers  would  be  of  little  value,  either  for  what 
they  contain  or  for  discipline. 

Mastering  these  papers  will  test  the  resolution  of 
the  teacher  to  reach  a  higher  plane  upon  which  to  do 
his  work.  No  teacher  can  rise  to  a  proper  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  work  he  has  under* 
taken  to  do,  except  through  the  study  of  Mind. 

It  will  not  only  be  found  that  the  course  here  indi¬ 
cated  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  disciplinary  process, 
and  thereby  assist  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment,  but  that  it  is  the  only  direct  road  to  any  rational 
teaching  of  morals.  The  danger  is  that  teachers  will 
become  impatient.  Be  content  to  take  one  step  at  a 
time,  and  let  these  steps  follow  each  other  in  logical 
order.  Begin  somewhere  and  go  somewhere,  without 
any  tiresome  and  discouraging  countermarching. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  which  have  appeared  in  the  Educationist, 
concerning  the  new  State  institution  that  is  to  he, 
known  as  the  Purdue  University,  will  bear  some  fruit. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  appointment  of  Prof. 
Owen  as  President  was  a  mistake,  and  that  his  imme¬ 
diate  resignation  is  a  necessity.  No  one  regrets  more 
than  we  do  that  this  is  so,  and  that  duty  compels  us  to 
say  anything  that  shall  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
individual.  But  in  a  case  like  this  individual  consid¬ 
erations  must  be  ignored.  An  educational  journal  can 
not  be  conscious  of  the  existence  of  so  grave  an  error 
and  remain  silent  while  there  is  hope  of  reform. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  secure 
first  of  all  a  competent  President,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  do  this  before  they  undertake  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  of  instruction  or  elect  the  professors. 
This  school  will  be  for  the  first  few  years  what  the 
president  makes  it.  It  is  his  thought  and  his  spirit 
that  must  direct  and  give  inspiration  to  the  work  of 
each  department.  He  should  he  a  man  of  broad  views, 
liberal  culture,  practical  common  sense,  and  having 
the  power  to  generalize  and  to  organize.  An  educated 
practical  farmer  or  manufacturer  who  has  achieved 
success  in  his  business,  and  who  has  the  other  needed 
qualifications,  would  have  the  most  chances  for  success. 
But,  it  will  he  said,  such  a  man  can  not  be  secured  for 
the  salary  offered.  Offer  more  salary  then.  Pay  so 
much  as  will  secure  such  a  man.  One  ten-thousand- 
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and-dollar  men  in  any  position  where  an  unlimited 
amount  of  brain  power  is  needed.  This  truth  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  every  business  and  profession,  except  teaching. 
Having  a  competent  head,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
find  men  able  and  willing  to  work  out  the  details  of 
the  respective  departments  under  his  supervision,  and 
that  too  for  a  moderate  compensation. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  nor  proper  to  open  this 
institution  with  a  large  number  of  professors.  It  will 
be  some  years  before  this  “  University  ”  will  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  elementary  school,  even  if  the  highest 
ideal  shall  eventually  be  realized.  Students  will  come 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  learning  “  agriculture  or  the 
mechanic  arts,”  not  Latin  and  Greek;  and  while  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  few  will  com¬ 
plete  a  more  advanced  literary  course,  that  will  only 
be  after  years  of  elementary  work.  It  is  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  farming  and  mechanism  that  should 
and  will  command  the  attention  of  the  student,  if  this 
school  is  to  be  different  from  other  schools.  Ninety 
per  cent,  will  leave  the  University  so  soon  as  this  work 
has  been  accomplished.  Of  course  this  will  include  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  literary  culture,  but  this 
culture  will  be  pursued  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end. 

We  shall  publish  at  an  early  day  some  suggestions 
that  will  present  more  in  detail  the  ground  that  we 
think  ought  to  covered  by  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  the  course. 


CUI  BONOI 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist : 

I  read  with  much  interest  an  editorial  in  the. Nov 
number  of  your  paper  entitled  “  Cui  Bono  ?”  Some 
statements  in  it  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  I 
write  these  lines  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  your  readers  to  that  article. 
The  general  purpose  of  the  article  referred  to  evidently 
is  to  cheer  up  the  desponding  but  conscientious  and 
faithful  teacher  by  leading  him  (or  her)  to  such  a 
mount  of  vision  as  will  enable  him  to  see  the  true 
relations  of  his  services.  It  is  only  in  the  consciousness 
of  these  relations  that  the  teacher  sees  the  true  dignity 
of  his  work. 

But  the  special  points  to  which  I  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  are  contained  in  the  statements  in  which  you 
affirm  that  the  teacher  is  the  agent  of  the  State,  and 
not  of  the  parent ;  and  that  the  teacher  is,  for  the  time 
being,  and  for  certain  purposes,  the  parent.  While  this 
may  be  true,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  popular  notion. 
When  "  in  loco  parentis  ”  is  quoted  to  the  average 
teacher,  he  interprets  it  to  mean  that  the  parents  of 
the  district  in  which  he  teaches  have  delegated  to  him, 
for  the  time  being,  certain  duties  to  perform  to  their 
children,  which  duties  the  parents,  for  want  of  time, 
or  ability,  or. of  both,  can  not  perform.  The  teacher 
holding  this  view  is  liable  to  become  cringing  and 
time-serving;  he  is  liable  to  sacrifice  his  dignity  as  a 
man,  and  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher.  Holding  this 
view,  he  will  not  always  do  as  well  as  he  can ;  nor  will 


fear  of  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  his  employers,  when 
that  esteem  depends  on  the  gratification  of  the  whims 
of  petted  and  willful  children.  Undoubtedly  the  teacher 
should  gain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both  pupils 
and  parents,  but  the  ground  of  such  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  should  be  found  in  the  real  worth  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  character  and  work,  as  exemplified  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  both  pupils  and  parents. 

The  view  that  the  teacher  is  the  parent  for  a  time, 
and  for  certain  ends,  which  are  well  defined  by  law  and 
by  custom,  and  that  he  derives  his  authority  thus  to 
officiate  from  the  State,  and  not  from  the  parents  of 
his  district — a  few  “  atoms  ”  of  the  State — is  calculated 
to  inspire  the  teacher  with  a  profounder  sense  of  his 
responsibility,  and  to  impress  him  with  the  importance 
of  special  preparation  for  his  work. 


INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association 
convened  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  in  Indianapolis  on  the 
evening  ot  December  30th.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance,  and  a  good  representation  from  every  portion  of 
tlm  State.  We  are  sorry  that  we  can  not  give  as  full 
and  detailed  an  account  of  all  the  ])roceedings  as  their 
excellence  would  justify.  But  this  we  could  not  do 
without  omitting  much  of  the  other  matter  which  the 
present  number  contains,  and  which,  we  think,  is  of 
greater  value  to  our  readers. 

The  Association  received  a  cordial  welcome  from 
President  Elliott,  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  to  which  an  appropriate  response  by 
the  retiring  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Bell,  was 
made. 

Following  this  was  tlie  inaugural  address  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident-elect,  Supt.  J.  H.  Smart,  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Public 
Schools.  “The  hopelessness  of  doing  justice  to  this 
long  and  able  paper  without  giving  it  entire,  and  the 
probability  that  it  will  be  published  in  full  prevents 
the  introduction  of  a  synopsis.  It  was  a  profound  and 
exhaustive  review  of  public  education  in  all  its  aspects 
especially  in  the  relation  of  institutions  founded  on 
State  support.  The  subject  was  closely  argued,  and 
presented  in  strong  and  suggestive  light.  There  are,  as 
was  stated  by  the  author,  some  new  questions  and 
movements  springing  up  in  regard  to  public  education, 
its  scope,  extent  and  limitation,  that  promise  to  com¬ 
mand  wide  attention.  The  article  should  be  widely 
circulated  and  read  by  the  public.” 

WKDNKSDAY. 

The  first  paper  of  the  day  was  presented  by  Supt.  A. 
M.  Gow,  of  Evansville.  Subject.  “Objects  of  School 
Discipline.”  This  is  a  favorite  topic  with  Mr.  Gow,  and 
was  discussed  with  his  usual  clearness  and  force.  “  He 
defined  the  objects  of  discipline  in  the  school  room, 
taking  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  sense.  The 
direct  objects  of  government  in  the  school  room  he 
stated  to  be  obedience,  punctuality  and  the  overthrow 
and  avoidance  of  evil  habits.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  paper  was  worthy  of  a  veteran  in  the  field  of  school 
management  and  of  a  philosopher.  Dr.  Ryland  T. 
Brown,  Prof.  Hoss  and  Prof.  Bell  pursued  the  dlscus- 
_gioaJn_^ief  remarks,  to  the  point  and  well  chosen. 
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The  excellence  of  this  part  of  the  morning  work  was 
extensively  commented  on  in  the  most  favorable  terms.” 

Following  this  was  an  address  upon  “Art  Culture,”  by 
Miss  II.  L.  D.  Potter,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  wliich 
was  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  entire  session.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  synopsis  that  shall  do  justice  to  this  address.  She 
was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  for  more  than 
an  hour,  as  she  presented  the  importance  of  Art  Educa¬ 
tion  in  all  grades  of  schools.  She  emphasized  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  it  in  all  occupations,  from  that  of  the 
farmer  to  that  of  the  artist.  Passing  from  general 
arguments,  she  came  directly  to  practical  work.  “  Draw¬ 
ing  must  be  practical,  educational.  It  requires  a  free 
hand.  The  unrivalled  beauties  of  the  Alhambra  con¬ 
sisted  of  lines  that  could  not  have  been  described  by 
.  the  use  of  any  instrument.  The  Moors  extelled  because 
they  were  forbidden  to  copy  anything  in  nature,  and 
were  thus  confined  to  geometrical  drawing,  which  was 
carried  to  its  perfection.  Learners  must  begin  with 
outline  drawing  without  shadow.  Shading  confuses 
and  militates  against  accuracy.  The  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawiiig  as  presented  in  schools  was  here 
explained  and  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  board  and 
chalk,  in  which  Miss  Potter  showed  that  she  could  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  theorize.” 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  W.  B.  Fletcher,  who  is  Professor 
ot  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  High  School, 
read  a  very  valuable  paper  ‘'00  the  Teaching  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  Public  Schools.” 

“  He  would  not  stop  to  discuss  the  importance  of  this 
department  of  learning.  But  he  would  present  it  as  a 
most  agreeable  variation  of  the  school  routine.  He 
would  begin  the  eourse  of  study  in  natural  science 
without  written  text  books,  and  introduce  the  subject 
by  reference  to  those  objects  of  daily  observation  that 
interest  the  pupil.  Chemistry  should  be  used  as  the 
foundation  of  all  the  course,  and  be  begun  first  to  give 
a  knowledge  of  the  organic  elements  as  one  would  learn 
the  alphabet  before  reading  and  writing.  The  next 
thing  in  order  is  geology,  whose  text  book  is  the  school 
yard,  the  street,  canal  and  fields  everywhere.  Thence 
to  botany,  beginning  with  cellular  formations  as  found 
in  the  scum  on  a  pool,  and  so  upward  to  structural 
science  in  organized  and  classified  forms.  Lastly,  he 
would  come  to  physiology,  which  will  be  pursued  in 
necessary  connection  with  zoology,  coming  at  last  to 
comparative  and  human  physiology.” 

A  lecture  in  the  evening  by  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  upon  “School  Masters.”  closed  the  exercises  of  the 
general  section  of  the  Association. 

Several  topics  of  interest  were  discussed  in  the  Col¬ 
legiate  and  High  School  sections  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  Superintendents. 

THURSDAY. 

Prof.  R.  M.  Wright,  Principal  of  High  School,  Fort 
Wayne,  came  first  upon  the  programme.  “Originality 
and  Imitation  in  Teaching,”  was  his  theme.  He  was 
followed  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Tliompsoh,  Supt.  of  schools  at 
Franklin.  Both  of  these  papers  were  able  and  exhaus¬ 
tive.  It  i<  impossible  to  give  any  synopsis  of  them. 
They  will  probably  be  published  in  full,  and  we  bespeak 
for  them  a  careful  perusal. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Brown  of  Indianapolis,  followed  with  a 
forcible  paper  upon  “SkiUed  Labor  in  the  Public. 


Schools,”  in  which  he  criticised  with  some  severity 
many  of  the  pet  theories  of  the  present  time.  But  this 
pai)er,  like  the  others,  needs  to  be  read  entire. 

Prof.  Emmerich,  teacher  of  German  in  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  High  School,  gave,  in  the  afternoon,  a  pleasing  de¬ 
scription  of  the  German  system  of  education,  from  the 
Primary  School  to  the  University.  He  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention. 

President  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal,  followed  with  a 
characteristic  and  of  course  exhaustive  discussion  of 
“  Compulsory  Education :  ” 

“He  built  his  platform  of  dry  oak,  spiked  down 
every  plank  and  clinched  the  nails  on  the  opposite  side, 
made  that  floor  water  tight,  and  proved  that  the  State 
ought  to  compel  the  education  of  every  child  and  that 
the  parent  has  nothing  to  say  about  it.  He  argued 
three  propositions,  or  queries.  First.  Has  the  State 
faiied  to  carry  out  the  true  conception  of  the  school  as 
a  necessity  to  its  freedom  and  safety  ?  Second,  If  so, 
in  what  respect  has  it  so  failed?  Third,  Has  the  State 
a  right  to  carry  out  its  interest  in  the  matter?  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  on  the  road  of  logic  he 
drove  the  crowd  into  the  corner  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion,  but  several  parents  who  still  claim  something  more 
than  an  abstract  relation  to  their  children,  jumped  over 
the  fence  and  ran  off  with  their  youngsters  under  their 
arms  at  last,  in  imagination.  Professor  Jones  answered 
all  the  popular  objections  to  his  view  with  the  same  re¬ 
lentless  lever  of  abstract  logic,  and  was  left  master  of 
the  field,  as  nobody  made  reply.” 

An  able  lecture  in  the  evening  by  President  Edwards 
of  the  Illinois  Normal  School,  closed  the  exercises  of  the 
meeting.  Subject,  “  Shall  the  Public  School  Teach  more 
than  the  Alphabet?” 

There  were  more  than  400  teachers  in  attendance,  and 
the  meeting  was  pronounced  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  State. 


^ontrihniionn. 


MIND  AND  MORALS.— NO.  IV 

BY  WM.  A.  JOXES,  PRESIDENT  INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

It  has  been  shown  that  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  mind  is  that  it  can  Feel. 

I. 

1.  If  I  cut  my  finger  with  a  knife,  or  scratch,  or 
bruise  any  part  of  my  body,  I — that  is  my  mind — feels 
pain. 

After  walking,  or  working  a  long  time,  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  which  I  express  by  the  word  tired.  If  the  muscu¬ 
lar  exertion  has  not  been  too  long  continued,  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  of  pleasant  fatigue;  otherwise  the  feeling 
may  be  a  painful  one. 

When  sitting  or  standing,  one  feels  the  muscles  re¬ 
laxed  or  tense, — that  is,  he  feels  himself  sitting  or 
standing.  When  one  opens  or  shuts  the  hand,  raises 
or  extends  the  arm,  nods  the.  head,  eats  an  apple, 
drinks  a  cup  of  water ;  or  when  he  runs,  jumps,  lifts, 
pulls,  or  pushes,  he  feels  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
muscle^  which  move  and  direct  the  various  parts  of 
th^b^y. 
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2.  When  I  am  hungry  or  thirsty,  I  have  a  feeling  of 
discomfort ;  when  the  hunger  or  thirst  is  satisfied  by 
appropriate  objects,  I  have  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

If  any  one  of  the  bodily  organs,  from  any  cause 
fails  to  perform  its  appropriate  function,  the  result  is 
that  one's  mind  feels  pain,  discomfort,  uneasiness. 
The  well  man  does*  not  know  that  he  has  any  lungs. 
The  man  whose  lungs  are  diseased  thinks  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  else.  If  all  the  bodily  organs  work  together  har¬ 
moniously — each  performing  its  proper  function — one 
feels  no  discomfort  or  uneasiness  from  that  cause ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  one  may  have  a  feeling  of  ease ; 
even  a  kind  of  pleasure, — the  pleasure  of  mere  ani¬ 
mal  existence, — a  feeling  not  to  be  despised. 

3.  In  No.  Ill,  under  (I)  of  this  series  of  papers, 
your  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  body  has 
certain  special  organs  by  which  the  mind  gains  difier- 
ent  knowledges  respecting  external,  material  objects 
— respecting  an  external  material  world. 

These  organs  are  called  organs  of  sense,  or  simply  ] 
sense-organs.  Trusting  that  you  can  name  them,  and 
that  you  have  consulted  your  physiologies,  and  can  now 
describe  them,  I  will  add,  that  if  any  of  the  sense-or¬ 
gans  are  exercised  under  the  conditions  appropriate  to 
their  use,  the  mind  also  not  only  gains  a  special  kind 
of  knowledge  as  shown  in  No.  III.  but  it  has  a  feeling, 
or  feelings.  To  illustrate :  If  I  gently  touch  a  pane  of 
glass,  I  have  a  feeling  which  I  name  smooth,  and  an¬ 
other  which  I  name  cold,  or,  it  may  be,  warm.  Again, 
if  I  taste  an  object,  I  express  my  feeling  by  the  word 
sweet,  or  sour,  or  sharp,  or  bitter. 

It  will  be  well  to  exercise  each  of  the  sense  organs 
on  its  appropriate  objects,  and  to  designate  the  differ¬ 
ent  odors,  flavors,  feels,  sounds,  and  sights  by  appro¬ 
priate  names,  so  far  as  you  are  able,  and  to  notice  that 
the  mind  experiences  a  feeling  in  each  instance;  that 
its  feelings  may  vary  in  intensity  in  the  use  of  each 
different  sense-organ ;  that  the  feelings  may  be  either 
pleasurable  or  painful ;  and  that  the  feelings  occasioned 
by  the  exercise  of  each  sense-organ  are  states  or  condi 
tions  of  the  mind.  They  are  entirely  subjective. 

The  objects  “  sensed  "  do  not  feel.  The  various  feel¬ 
ings  which  I  designate  as  sweet,  or  sour,  or  hard,  or 
soft,  or  cold,  or  hot,  etc.,  are  not  in  the  objects  which 
furnish  the  occasions  for  these  feelings.  The  feelings 
are  experienced  by  the  sentient  mind. 

4.  It  will  be  noticed  in  all  the  examples  given 
above,  that  the  feelings  differ  according  so  the  manner 
in  which  they  originate.  While  the  mind  distinguishes 
them  all  as  different,  yet  in  one  important  particular, 
they  agree. 

They  are  all  feelings  which  the  mind  experiences  as 
connected  with  a  physical  organism.  All  such  feelings 
are  called  Sensations. 

The  feelings  experienced  in  such  cases  as  those  sug¬ 
gested  under  (l)of  this  article,  may  be  called  Muscular 
Sensations; 

Those  under  (2)  Organic  Sensations;  and  those  under 
(3)  the  fecial  Sensations. 

Questions. — Define  ik  sensation.  Give  the  ground  of  di¬ 


vision  into  muscular,  organic  and  special  sensations.  Of 
what  use  are  the  muscular  sensations?  The  organic? 
The  special?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  percep¬ 
tion  and  a  sensation  ? 

II. 

1.  I  read  a  story,  and  as  I  understand  the  thought 
of  it,  the  knowledge  may  awaken  pleasing  or  painful 
feelings,  I  may  designate  these  feelings  as  those  of  ad¬ 
miration  or  of  indignation.  The  reading  of  a  letter 
from  a  friend ;  or  the  spoken  words,  or  the  deeds  of  a 
friend  may  produce  joy  or  sorrow. 

2.  Again,  I  look  upon  the  ocean,  or  upon  a  land¬ 
scape  from  some  elevated  position,  and  in  either  case 
I  experience  feelings  of  pleasure. 

If  I  study  a  science,  as  Geometry,  till  I  really  under¬ 
stand  the  necessary  and  universal  truths  which  it  re¬ 
veals  to  my  mind,  or  if  I  master  the  thought  of  a  poem, 
or  of  a  revolution  in  human  government,  I  h&ve  feelings 
awakened  by  the  comprehended  thought.  The  feelings 
may  be  pleasurable,  or,  in  some  instances,  painful. 

When  I  see  kind  deeds  done,  or  when  I  do  them 
myself,  I  have  a  feeling — a  pleasurable  one.  When  I 
see  unkind  deeds  done,  or  when  I  do  them  myself,  I 
have  a  feeling — a  painful  one. 

3.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  illustrations 
given  above  in  (1)  and  (2),  the  mind  experiences  feel¬ 
ings,  and  that  the  feelings  diSer  as  the  objects  differ 
which  excite  them.  Yet  these  feelings  all  agree  in 
this  particular,  they  are  feelings  which  the  mind  expe-’ 
riences  as  pure  spirit. 

They  are  emotions. 

Questions. — What  is  the  difference  between  a  sensation 
and  an  emotion  ?  Give  an  example  of  an  act,  either  of 
word  or  of  deed,  in  consequence  of  which  you  had  a 
feeling  of  pleasure ;  also  one  in  consequence  of  which 
you  had  a  feeling  of  pain. 

If  one  has  the  tooth-ache,  is  the  feeling  a  sensation  or 
an  emotion^  Should  you  stand  by  and  see  two  boys 
fighting,  would  you  experience  a  sensation  or  an  emo¬ 
tion?  Would  your  feeling  be  one  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain  ? 

Questions  should  be  multiplied  by  the  teacher,  till 
the  distinction  between  a  sensation  and  an  emotion  is 
clearly  understood,  and  till  the  general  ideas  of  the 
different  classes  of  sensations  are  seen. 

Note  1.  Logically  a  sensation  precedes  a  perception, 
but  chronologically  a  sensation  and  a  perception  are 
simultaneous. 

Principle.  There  can  be  no  sensation  without  percep¬ 
tion  ;  and  conversely,  no  perception  without  sensation. 

Note  2.  Knowledge  given  to  the  higher  faculties  is 
cause  of  emotion, — that  is,  faculties  higher  than  sense- 
perception,  as  the  forms  of  the  conception,  the  reflect¬ 
ive  and  the  intuitive  faculty. 

We  may  now  exhibit  in  diagram  the  relations  of 
the  forms  of  action  of  the  Sensibility. 

(Emotions. 

f  Special. 

Sensations  ■!  Organic. 

[  Muscular. 

Terre  Haute,  January  12,  1874. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PS  YCHOLOGY.—No.  II. 

BY  WM.  T,  HARRIS. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  August,  1873,  is  given 
the  closing  portion  of  a  debate  in  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  on  the  question  whether  German  should 
be  substituted  for  Greek  in  the  preparatory  course  of 
study  for  boys  who  are  to  enter  college.  The  chief 
item  in  the  part  of  the  discussion  there  given  is  a  letter 
from  Professor  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  College,  who  apol¬ 
ogizes  for  absence  from  the  meeting,  and  goes  on  to 
make  his  points  against  the  proposed  substitution.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  eminent  rank  of  Professor  Goodwin 
among  American  scholars  in  the  Greek  language  enti¬ 
tles  him  to  the  most  careful  attention,  his  arguments 
against  the  proposed  change  very  naturally  excited  a 
warm  interest.  The  chief  points  made  were  as  follows ; 

1.  He  does  not  admit  that  there  is  such  a  question 
as  the  substitution  of  German  for  Greek  in  the  prepar¬ 
atory  course,  but  asserts  that  the  only  real  question  is 
that  of  the  giving  up  of  classical  study  as  the  basis  of  a 
literary  education. 

2.  He  thinks  that  the  substitution  of  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage  for  Greek  “  would  prevent  a  large  number  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  our  best  scholars  from 
ever  beginning  the  study  of  Greek." 

3.  “  It  can  not  of  course  enter  any  one’s  plans  that 
Greek  will  be  taught  in  college  to  those  who  come 
without  it.  That  will  never  be  done.  With  the  study 
of  Greek  would  bo  swept  away  [N.  B.]  all  that  discip¬ 
line  and  culture  which  that  study  supplies  as  a  sound 
foundation  at  the  beginning,  and  as  a  refining  influ¬ 
ence  through  the  whole  course,  of  a  liberal  education.” 

4.  “  How  much  we  owe  to  that  discipline  and  that 
culture  might  perhaps  be  better  appreciated,  if  it 
should  ever  be  abandoned,  than  it  is  now  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  course.” 

5.  “  I  do  not  think  that  Latin  could  maintain  its 
hold  ten  years  as  a  basis  of  education  if  Greek  were 
withdrawn.  A  distinguished  German  scholar  used  to 
compare  the  Greek  literature  to  the  sun,  shining  by 
its  own  light,  and  the  Latin  to  the  moon,  reflecting  the 
sun’s  light  after  sunset.  ^One  is  indispensable  to  the 
other ;  and  above  all  the  sun  must  not  be  extin¬ 
guished.” 

6.  "The  inferior  character  of  the  Latin  in  respect  to 
discipline, — not  in  cultivating  the  memory  (for  w’hich 
Choctaw  would  amply  suffice),  but  [N.  B.]  in  giving 
exactness  to  thought  and  the  expression  of  thought, — 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Latin  literature  is  chiefly 
an  imitation  of  superior  Greek  models,  would  make 
the  position  of  Latin,  if  it  were  left  alone  in  the  respon¬ 
sible  part  which  it  now  holds  jointly  with  the  Greek, 
a  peculiarly  difficult  one  to  maintain ;  and  [N.  B.]  I 

■  should  feel  that  more  than  half  of  the  arguments  by 
which  I  could  defend  its  proper  position  would  cease 
to  apply  to  it.” 

7.  “No  one  values  German  more  than  I  do;  no  one 
thinks  it  more  impo.’taut  to  an  educated  man.  But 


who  that  knows  the  language  at  all  does  not  know  [N. 
B.]  that  any  dunce  can  learn  it  in  a  year  so  that  no 
further  discipline  is  possible  from  the  study  of  it  ?” 

8.  “  I  speak«of  German  merely  as  a  language  to  be 
learned  for  reading  and  grammatical  analysis  (includ¬ 
ing  speaking,  if  opportunity  offers) .  As  to  hard  reading, 
that  can  be  found  in  any  language  in  any  amount,  and 
[N.  B.]  the  chief  reason  why  German  has  more  than 
English  is  that  German  prose  writers  are  apt  to  take 
less  pains  to  write  in  a  plain,  perspicuous  style, — a  char¬ 
acter  which  certainly  does  not  recommend  German  for 
linguistic  education.” 

I  have  separated  and  numbered  these  remarks  in 
order  to  bring  the  views  therein  contained  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  before  the  mind. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  note  is  that  Professor  Good¬ 
win  merely  answers  the  special  questions  of  German  vs. 
Greek,  by  merging  it  in  the  more  general  one  of  “class¬ 
ical  study  versus  no  classical  study.”  He  deems  the 
latter  question  one  that  nobody  would  raise.  But  in 
faet  the  latter  question  was  raised  by  no  less  person¬ 
ages  than  Prof.  Agassiz  and  by  Prof.  Atkinson  in  the 
debate  that  followed.  It  is  a  question  that  is  debated 
everywhere,  and  has  been  debated  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  keep  up  an  agitation  of  the  question,  and  the 
great  followers  of  natural  science  here  and  in  Europe 
are  drifting  all  in  one  way,  with  a  few  notable  excep¬ 
tions  like  Huxley  and  the  late  Stuart  Mill. 

To  answer  the  latter  question,  then,  was  worth  his 
while.  What  does  he  say  that  bears  on  it?  Professor 
Agassiz  “asserted  that  all  attempts  to  prescribe  for  any 
school  as  a  whole  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  must  be 
given  up  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  age, 
and  all  studies, made  elective.”  Professor  Atkinson 
“  believed  that  every  student  should  take  his  own 
course,  and  that  there^should  be  as  many  doors  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college  as  courses  of  study.  In  place  of  an 
examination  in  Greek  or  German  the  candidate  ought 
to  be  allowed,  if  he  chose,  to  bring  a  bird  and  state 
what  he  knew  about  it,  or  a  flower  to  analyze.” 

Professor  Goodwin  implies  in  his  remarks  that  the 
study  of  Greek  is  a  powerful  agent  of  “  discipline  and 
culture,”  and  that  it  affords  a  “refining  influence"; 
and  more  especially  that  it  aids  “  in  giving  exactness 
to  thought  and,  the  expression  of  thought.”  German 
is  not  difficult  enough  as  regards  “  reading  and  gram¬ 
matical  analysis  ”  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  former, 
he  informs  us.  The  “  plain,  perspicuous  style”  that  he 
would  have  the  Germans  write  makes  us  suspect  that 
he  does  not  compare  like  with  like.  The  plain,  per¬ 
spicuous  style  of  the  Platonic  Parmenides  or  'Timeeus, 
or  that  of  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics  or  De  Anima,  does 
not  convey  clear  conceptions  to  most  men,  not  much 
clearer  than  the  writings  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel. 
But  the  style  of  a  Lessing,  a  Schiller,  a  Goethe  is  far 
clearer  considering  its  depth  than  most  English  or 
French. 

I  do  not,  however,  point  out  these  sentences  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goodwin’s  letter  to  criticise  them.  For  in  a  brief 
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letter  he  could  not  have  undertaken  to  discuss  the 
question  underlying  the  proposition  to  substitute  Ger 
man  for  Greek.  He  merely  indicated  the  sweeping 
nature  of  the  change,  and  stated  compendiously  the 
stock  arguments  in  favor  of  the  classics.  Discipline, 
culture,  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression — these 
are  the  stock  arguments.  It  is  with  a  view  to  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  these  points  that  I  have 
brought  their  discussion  into  a  psychological  article. 
It  is  essentially  a  psychological  question.  What  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  mind  have  these  studies?  What  peculiar 
influence  arises  from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
that  the  modern  languages  do  not  exert  upon  the 
scholar?  What  is  the  definite  meaning  of  the  words, 
"jdiscipline,”  “  culture,”  "  exactness  of  thought,”  "  refin¬ 
ing  influence,”  when  applied  to  the  results  of  classical 
study?” 

j  To  these  appellations  I  might  add  that  of  “  perfec¬ 
tion.”  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  spoken  of 
as  being  “  perfect  ”  in  the  sense  of  complete  as  regards 
further  growth ;  or  as  regards  etymological  inflections ; 
or  as  regards  syntactical  organism;  or,  finally,  as 
regards  capability  of  expression,  whether  artistic, 
scientific  or  historical.  This  latter  designation  (“  per_ 
feet”)  does  not  seem  to  recommend  itself  as  a  sub. 
stantial  reason  for  the  prominent  place  Latin  and 
Greek  hold  in  education.  In  the  first  sense  as  com¬ 
plete  in  respect  to  growth,  they  would  have  no  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  old  Norse,  the  Zend, 
the  Sanscrit,  or  any  other  dead  language.  Nor  is  it 
obvious  at  first  glance  why  such  completeness  is  an 
advantage.  Why  should  we  not  rather  study  a  living, 
organic  growth  wherein  we  can  trace  a  process  actually 
going  on  ?  Laws  are  manifested  only  in  transitions 
from  one  stage  to  another.  Again,  if  inflections  are 
considered,  what  thoughtful  man  will  assert  that 
inflections  are  a  mark  of  perfection  ?  Is  the  Sanscrit 
more  perfect  than  the  Latin  or  Greek  because  it 
inflects  twice  as  much  as  the  latter  ?  Does  not  matur¬ 
ity  of  spiritual  development  do  away  with  inflections  ? 
Could  the  syntax  of  Greek  or  Latin  do  any  more  won¬ 
derful  things  than  the  syntax  of  Milton  or  Shakes¬ 
peare?  Could  the  language  of  Cicero  express  what 
that  of  Burke  could  not  ?  or  that  of  Plato  and  Aristo¬ 
tle  express  what  Hegel  and  Schelling  found  German 
inadequate  to  do  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  could  be  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  defend 
Latin  and  Greek  on  the  ground  of  a  superior  degree  of 
perfection  over  all  other  languages. 

But  the  grounds  intimated  in  the  brief  communica¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Goodwin  can  be  sustained,  it  seems  to 
me.  As  subsidiary  reason  for  the  study  of  Latin  one 
may  name  its  importance  to  the  English  speaking 
peoples  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  the 
root  words  to  that  part  of  our  vocabulary  which  is 
more  especially  the  language  of  thought  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  while'  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  groundwork  is  the 
language  of  the  sensuous  experience  and  of  common 
life.  Hence  it  happens  that  even  a  little  study  of 
Latin  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  grasp  of  the 


mind  as  regards  generalization  and  principles.  With¬ 
out  Latin  the  trope  and  metaphor  underlying  the 
abstract  terms  necessary  to  express  all  elevated  senti¬ 
ment  or  thought  in  English,  and  more  specifically  all 
scientific  results,  whether  moral,  legal,  spiritual  or 
natural — is  not  perceived  nor  felt.  Such  trope  or 
metaphor  is  the  basis  of  abstract  terms,  and  hence  the 
latter  have  been  termed  “  fossil  poetry.”  To  gain 
command  of  the  resources  of  a  language  one  must 
revivify  this  poetic  element,  must  acquire  a  feeling  of 
the  trope  and  metaphor  which  it  contains. 

This  argument  for  the  study  of  Latin  by  English- 
speaking  peoples  holds  good  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  the  Romanic  nations  of  modern  time.  But  it  is 
not  so  convincing  when  applied  to  the  Germanic, 
Norse  and  Sclavonic  peoples.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  look  the  question  earnestly  in  the  face  as  applied 
to  all  European  culture  that  we  begin  to  see  its  truer 
and  deeper  psychological  bearing. 

The  German  Schopenhauer  pithily  remarks  that  “  a 
man  who  does  not  understand  Latin  is  like  one  who 
walks  through  a  beautiful  region  in  a  fog ;  his  horizon 
is  very  close  to  him.  He  sees  only  the  nearest  things 
clearly,  and  a  few  steps  away  from  him  the  outlines  of 
everything  become  indistinct  or  wholly  lost.  The 
horizon  of  the  Latin  scholar  extends  far  and  wide 
through  the  centuries  of  modern  history,  the  middle 
ages  and  antiquity.”  Here  we  have  the  essential  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  matter  hinted  at  under  a  figure  of  speech. 

The  object  of  education  in  the  school  should  be  to 
clear  up  the  mind  and  give  substance  and  discipline 
to  its  powers.  To  attain  to  clearness  there  is  but  one 
way ;  it  must  learn  the  presuppdfeitions  of  its  being  and 
activity.  The  individual  looks  out  from  his  narrow 
environs  in  the  Now  and  Here  and  sees  that  he  is  what 
he  is  mostly  through  conventionality.  His  family  and 
immediate  circle  of  acquaintances  have  given  him  his 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  He  looks  further  and 
sees  that  the  community  in  which  he  lives  is  governed 
likewise  by  use  and  wont.  Tradition  is  the  chief  fac¬ 
tor;  accidental  modifications  of  time  and  place  enter 
as  a  less  important  factor ;  another  factor  in  the  result 
is  the  law  of  development  or  evolution  wherein  he 
sees  a  gradual  change  ensuing  from  internal  growth. 
Through  observation  of  this  latter  fact — that  of  evolu¬ 
tion — he  is  carried  at  once  beyond  his  community  and 
beyond  all  contemporary  communities.  He  begins  to 
trace  the  historic  evolution  of  his  own  civilization  out 
of  the  past.  Out  of  the  formless  void  of  his  conscious 
ness  there  begin  to  arise  some  intimations  of  his 
whereabout  and  whence  and  whither. 

Even  the  most  materialistic  science  of  our  time  has¬ 
tens  to  assure  us  that  we  should  seek  to  know  the  in¬ 
dividual  by  isolating  him  from  his  conditions.  To 
know  an  individual  scientifical'.y,  we  must  study  it  in 
its  history.  It  is  a  part  of  a  process.  Its  presupposi¬ 
tions  are  needed  to  make  it  intelligible.  Only  in  the 
perspective  of  its  history  can  we  see  it  so  as  to  compre¬ 
hend  it  as  a  whole. 

[To  be  continued.1 
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PAPERS  ON  ARITHMETIC.— PART  II. 

NO.  VII. 

EDUCATION  ;  ITS  END,  AND  ITS  MEANS. 

Education  is  the  act  of  leading  out,  of  developing 
that  which  is  susceptible  of  development,  of  causing  a 
being  to  attain  a  higher  end.  “There  is  within  every  man 
a  divine  ideal,  or  type  after  which  he  was  created,  the  germ  of 
a  perfect  person  ;  and  it  is  the  object  oj  education  to  favor  and 
direct  the  growth  of  this  germ." 

The  facts  and  principles  of  science  received  into  the 
mind  do  not  constitute  education;  they  are  but  the 
means  of  education,  and  they  are  means  only  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  “  divine  ideal,” 
only  so  far  as  they  effect  the  symmetrical  development 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  being  to  be  educated.  It  is 
the  office  of  the  teacher  so  to  present  the  means  that 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  pupil  shall  be  exercised 
in  an  orderly  manner,  that  when  fully  developed  the 
actual  man  shall  have  merged  into  the  “divine  ideal  after 
which  he  was  created.” 

METHOD. 

Method  in  teaching  is  the  manner,  or  way  in  which 
the  means  of  education  —  the  materials  that  feed 
thought — are  presented  to  the  pupil.  In  determining 
method  the  following  points  are  manifest : 

1.  The  teacher  should  have  a  true  conception  of 
education. 

2.  He  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  the  pupil  and  their  modes  of  activity 

3.  He  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  science  which  he  is  to  use  as  educational 
means.  This  knowledge  involves — 

a.  The  learning  of  each  branch  from  its  facts  given 
in  experience. 

b.  The  construction  of  each  branch  from  an  a  priori 
standpoint,  when  the  conditions  for  its  construction 
are  attainable. 

In  short,  a  thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  the  capacities  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  means 
by  which  those  capacities  may  be  filled,  determine  the 
method  or  plan  that  he  will  pursue  to  attain  the  end 
which  any  given  branch  may  subserve  in  education. 

A  COURSE  OF  LESSONS. 

In  giving  a  course  of  lessons  upon  any  subject,  the 
teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the  following : 

1.  The  general  object  to  be  secured  by  the  course. 

2.  The  specific  object  to  be  attained  in  each  lesson. 

3.  The  knowledge  to  be  given  should,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  based  upon  knowledge  already  possessed  by 
the  pupil. 

4.  Before  the  pupil  can  advance,  he  must  have  ideas 
which  condition  his  advance. 

5.  From  those  conditional  ideas  he  is  to  form  new 
ideas  that  are  embodied,  or  involved  in  the  matter  of 
the  advance  lesson. 

6.  In  attaining  the  involved  idea.s,  certain  faculties 
are  exercised  and  thereby  strengthened. 


7.  An  appropriate  and  definite  plan  will  secure 
greater  culture  of  the  faculties  of  the  pupil  than  an  in¬ 
appropriate  and  indefinite  plan. 

8.  An  appropriate  plan  suggests  that  in  giving  a  les- 
son,'the  teacher  should  observe  the  following  steps  in 
their  order : 

a.  Ascertain  whether  the  pupil  possesses  ideas  which 
condition  his  advance. 

b.  So  present  the  matter  in  which  the  new  ideas  are 
embodied,  that  they  may  be  attained  and  fixed  as  par¬ 
ticulars  in  the  pupil’s  mind. 

c.  So  present  these  particulars  that  their  relations 
may  be  seen,  and  the  ideas  thus  apprehended  as  being 
more  or  less  general. 

d.  Review,  and  exercise  the  pupil’s  mind  upon  the 
new  ideas. 

e.  Assig)!  for  subsequent  examination  such  matter 
as  will  further  exercise  the  mind  upon  the  new  ideas 
and  their  application. 

The  following  outline  exhibits  the  foregoing,  and 
with  slight  modifications  may  be  used  as  an 

OUTLINE  OF  ANALYSIS  FOR  A  LESSON. 

I.  Object. 

1.  General. 

2.  Specific. 

a.  Conditional  ideas. 

b.  Involved  ideas. 

c.  What  faculties  exercised  ? 

d.  How  exercised  ? 

II.  Plan. 

1.  Review  conditional  ideas. 

2.  Advance. 

a.  Develop  involved  ideas  as  particulars. 

b.  Generalize  from  those  particulars. 

c.  Apply  developed  ideas  in  recitation. 

d.  Assign  the  application  of  those  ideas  for  future 

recitation.  Jf.  NEWBY. 


TEACHING  READING. 

The  object  of  reading  to  one’s  self  is  to  take  the 
sense  of  what  is  written;  the  object  of  reading  to 
another  is  to  express  the  sense.  To  express  the  sense 
we  must  first  take  it;  hence  the  great  importance  of 
oral  reading  in  the  schools ;  its  primary  object  being 
the  expression  of  the  sense,  it  presents  the  natural 
occasion  for  taking  the  sense.  In  teaching  oral  read¬ 
ing,  let  the  pupil’s  mind  be  occupied  simply  with 
expressing  the  sense;  let  nothing  be  introduced  into 
the  reading  exercise  which  shall  tend  to  exclude 
thoughts  of  expression.  This  is  the  soul  of  reading; 
to  secure  facility  in  this  should  be  the  object  of  every 
lesson,  from  the  first  given  in  the  primary  to  the  last 
given  in  the  professional  school. 

The  process  of  teaching  little  children  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  exceedingly  simple;  and  the  simpler  it 
can  be  made,  the  more  interesting  will  be  the  process. 
The  lessons  should  be  reading  lessons  simply,  entir  ly 
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free  from  spelling,  from  phonic  analysis,  and  even 
from  the  alphabet.  The  alphabet,  spelling  and  phonic 
analysis  should  be  early  taught,  but  not  as  a  part  of 
reading.  The  alphabet  and  spelling  are  to  be  taught 
as  aids  to  written  composition,  the  phonic  analysis  for 
vocal  culture. 

If  the  child's  first  reading  book  is  properly  con¬ 
structed,  it  will  be  a  guide!*  to  the  teacher  in  giving 
object  lessons.  The  first  page  of  reading  will  present 
the  picture  of  an  object  which  can  be  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  pupils ;  this  object  will  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  conversation  with  the  pupils.  Suppose  the 
first  reading  lesson  to  be  about  a  knife.  The  knife 
will  first  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  pupils, 
and  they  will  be  led  to  observe  the  parts  or  the  quali¬ 
ties  ;  if  they  are  led  to  observe  the  parts,  the  exercise 
may  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

Teacher. — (holding  the  knife  in  the  pupil’s  presence). 
What  is  this  ? 

PupiU. — A  knife. 

T. — Here  is  the  word  knife  (putting  it  upon  the 
board  and  pointing) ;  what  is  it  ? 

P. — Knife. 

T. — What  has  the  knife  (presenting  some  part,  as 
the  handle)  ? 

P. — A  handle. 

T. — Say,  the  knife  has  a  handle, 

P. — The  knife  has  a  handle. 

T. — Here  is  the  word  handle  (putting  it  upon  the 
board  beneath  the  word  knife,  and  pointing) ;  what  is  it? 

P. — Handle. 

T. — What  else  has  the  knife  (directing  attention  to 
the  blades)  ? 

P. — Blades. 

T. — Say,  The  knife  has  a  handle  and  blades. 

P. — The  knife,  etc. 

T. — Here  is  the  word  blades  (putting  it  upon  the 
board  beneath  the  word  handle,  and  pointing) ;  what 
is  it? 

P. — Blades. 

T. — Point  to  the  word  knife ;  to  the  word  handle ;  to 
the  word  blades',  to  the  word  handle,  etc.  (Pupils 
point.) 

T. — Now  say  what  you  said  before:  The  knife  has 
handle  and  blades.  (Pupils  repeat.) 

T. — I  will  put  down  the  little  word  you  say  with 
knife  (putting  the  before  knife,  and  pointing  to  the 
phrase) ;  say,  The  knife. 

Pupils  repeat,  not  Thfee  knife,  but  the  phrase,  Th’ 
knife,  as  in  speaking. 

T. — Say  again  what  you  said  about  the  knife. 

P. — The  knife  has  a  handle  and  a  blade. 

T. — I  will  put  down  the  little  word  you  say  with 
handle  (putting  a  before  handle,  and  pointing);  say, 
a  handle. 

Pupils  repeat,  not  'a  handle,  but  the  phrase,  a'  handle, 
as  in  speaking. 

T. — (Putting  has  with  a  handls,  and  pointing ;  say, 
has  a  handle. 

Pupils  repeat  the  phrase,  has  a  handle. 


T. — Say  again  all  that  you  said  about  the  knife 
(pointing  to  the  phrases  already  upon  the  board). 

P. — The  knife  has  a  handle  and  blades. 

T. — I  will  put  down  the  word  you  say  with  blades 
(putting  and  before  blades,  and  pointing);  say,  and 
blades.  (Pupils  repeat.) 

T. — Point  to  the  phrase  The  knife  ;  has  a  handle ; 
and  blades ;  has  a  handle,  etc.  (Pupils  point). 

It  may  be  desirable  to  present  the  above  in  two  les¬ 
sons.  Various  devices  are  employed  by  teachers  for 
fixing  the  words  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils ;  similar 
means  should  be  used  for  fixing  the  phrases. 

If  the  above  simple  lesson  is  properly  arranged  in 
the  reading  book,  the  pupils  will  easily  be  taught  to 
read  it  there.  Whether  the  lessons  are  or  are  not  in 
the  book,  the  general  plan  of  teaching  beginners 
should  be  as  illustrated. 

By  this  plan  the  pupils  read  only  what  they  have 
first  been  led  to  say ;  what  they  say  is  an  expression 
of  their  own  thoughts.  By  the  arrangement  of  the 
lessons  in  phrases,  the  pupils  are  led  to  read,  as  they 
speak,  in  phrases. — G.  A.  Walton  in  Massachusetts 
Teacher. 


ABSENTEEISM. 

The  subject  of  school- absenteeism  should  receive 
more  attention  than  is  usually  allotted  to  it.  It  is  as 
fruitful  of  evil  as  anything  with  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend.  It  begets  bad  habits,  which  persist  through  life. 

The  pupil  will  sooner  or  later  engage  in  some  voca¬ 
tion  for  a  livelihood,  where  his  success  will  depend 
upon  his  regularity,  energy,  and  qualifications.  More 
than  likely  he  will  find  his  then  master  more  exacting 
as  to  the  value  of  a  few  minutes,  half  days  or  days 
than  he  has  been  led  to  suppose.  By  being  permitted 
to  stay  from  school  for  the  most  trivial  excuse,  or  be¬ 
cause  some  errand,  which  should  have  been  performed 
earlier,  has  been  delayed,  the  pupil  ts  naturally  led 
to  suppose  bis  time  is  not  worth  much,  and  is  thus  led 
into  one  of  the  worst  habits  he  could  form. 

When  he  is  informed  that  his  services  are  no  longer 
needed,  just  at  the  time  he  is  congratulating  himself 
upon  his  good  fortune  in  securing  a  responsible  and 
paying  position,  he  begins  to  see  the  error  into  which 
he  has  unconsciously  fallen. 

He  tries  again  and  again,  and  as  often  fails.  The 
applicant  is  told  by  his  employer  that  he  must  be  on 
time  and  more  regular.  His  teacher  had  often  told  him 
the  same,  and  his  parents  as  often  granted  him  per¬ 
mission  to  absent  himself.  He  has  not  the  parent  to 
give  such  permission  now,  and  relies  upon  his  own 
falsely  educated  judgment  for  guidance. 

A  person  should  have  this  habit  of  punctuality  so 
permanently  fixed  that  to  fall  to  be  “ on  time"  would 
be  felt  a  lasting  disgrace.  Ho  may  be  possessed  of 
energy  and  ability,  but  these  alone  are  insufficient. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  pupil’s  absence  as  inju¬ 
rious  only  to  himself.  The  objections  to  this  are  cer¬ 
tainly  grave  enough,  but  a  far  greater  wrong  attends  it. 

Suppose  he  misses  one  recitation,  there  is  u  void  in 
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his  mind  that  checks  his  progress.  How  often  has  the 
teacher  heard  “  I  was  not  here  when  we  went  over 
that;  1  don’t  understand  it.”  The  only  remedy  is  to 
stop  and  explain  the  unnecessary  steps,  or  leave  him 
to  drift  about  gathering  up  here  and  there  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  very  imperfectly,  in  the  meantime  dropping 
behind  his  classmates. 

Suppose  I  have  a  class  of  twenty  pupils,  and  I  should 
take  fifteen  minutes,  (a  low  estimate,)  to  explain, 
what  has  been  before  explained,  to  the  pupil  who  has 
been  absent.  I  may  safely  say  that  the  class  has  been 
robbed  of  nineteen  times  fifteen  “  diamond  minutes” 
of  precious  time.  Now  the  teacher  is  hired  to  teach 
the  pupils,  and  it  is  supposed  by  the  State  that  no 
pupil  or  parent  will  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  all.  Besides,  we  are  inculcating  in  the  whole 
class,  a  habit  of  carelessness  little  less  than  in  tlie 
offending  one.  They  immediately  conclude  that  such 
will  always  be  the  case — that  they  can  “miss  time” 
and  have  everything  explained  to  them  afterward. 

It  will  not  do  to  say :  “  They  can  bring  up  the  reci¬ 
tation  at  another  hour.”  It  cannot  be  done  so  success¬ 
fully  as  if  they  had  been  present  at  the  appointed 
time — a  link  in  the  chain*s  dropped,  a  round  in  the 
ladder  broken,  and  they  are  in  constant  danger  of 
dropping  behind — falling  from  the  top  for  want  of 
some  necessary  part. 

There  is  an  evil  attending  this  that  a  life-time  will 
not  eradicate.  The  teacher  is  blamed  for  the  non-suc¬ 
cess  of  the  pupil  when  it  is  not  entirely  his  fault.  He 
labors  in  vain  if  not  seconded  largely  by  the  parents. 
Parents,  think  more  of  your  children  than  to  allow 
them  to  stay  at  home  because  they  tell  you  their  les¬ 
sons  are  of  little  importance.  You  are  showing  a  mis¬ 
taken  kindness  that  they  will  condemn  as  surely  as 
they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion ;  second  the  teacher’s 
effort  to  reduce  the  absences  which  are  so  painfully 
recorded. 

By  frequent  absence  pupils  are  often  passed  by 
others  of  inferior  ability,  which  discourages  them  and 
fre(juently  germinates  troubles  that  often  tax  both  pa¬ 
rent  and  teacher  to  overcome.  JOHN  ty.  jONES, 

Muncit,  Ind. 


ROMAN  NOTATION. 

I.  The  value  of  a  letter  is  repeated  as  often  as  the 
letter  is  repeated. 

II.  When  a  letter  of  less  value  stands  before  one  of 
greater,  the  value  of  the  less  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
greater. 

III.  When  a  letter  of  less  value  stands  after  one  of 
greater  value,  the  value  of  the  less  is  added  to  that  of 
the  greater. 

IV.  A  dash  placed  ever  a  letter  or  combination  of 
letters  increases  the  value  one  thousand  times. 

The  above  principles  are  given,  in  substance,  by 
most  authors  on  this  subject.  Accepting  them  as  true 
principles,  and  as  authority,  I  challenge  the  readers. 


contributors,  and  editor.s  of  the  Educationist  to  give  one 
good  reason  for  not  writing  the  following  numbers  thus : 

VL,  IL,  XVC,  ID,  CM,  IM,  VD,  DV.  My  ground  for 
expressing  these  numbers  in  this  unusual  way  is  that 
it  is  much  shorter  than  the  usual  mode,  while  it  is 
just  as  comprehensive  and  strictly  in  accordance  with 
all  the  governing  principles. 

I  claim  that  where  brevity  neither  changes,  darkens 
nor  confuses  a  fact,  we  should  be  brief;  hence  in 
expressing  numbers  with  Roman  characters  why  not 
use  as  few  characters  as  possible?  Not  only  the  num¬ 
bers  given,  but  many  others  can  be  expressed  by  much 
shorter  forms  than  are  commonly  used. 

E.  B.  M. 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  Dec.  29,  1873. 


§cJtaal  Officers  ^e^urtment 


TRUSTEES— THEIR  DUTIES. 

Sec.  10  of  School  Laws,  places  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  in  a  relation  to  its  educational  interests  which 
is  full  of  opportunity  as  well  as  of  responsibility.  They 
are  not  only  to  build  school  houses  and  employ  teach¬ 
ers,  but  “  to  provide  suitable  furniture,  apparatus  and 
other  articles  and  educational  appliances  necessary  for 
the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  arrangement  of 
said  schools,”  and  to  “  have  the  care  of  all  the  property, 
personal  and  real,  belonging  to  their  respective  cor¬ 
porations,  etc.” 

What  should  a  trustee  regard  as  his  general  duty  as 
the  custodian  and  manager  of  school  property?  Since 
the  school  is  the  family  auxiliary  for  the  social  and 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  training  of  the  child, 
we  should  transfer  the  comforts,  influences  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  home  to  the  school. 

Every  school  should  have  a  properly  enclosed  lot, 
surrounded  and  ornamented  by  shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
vines  and  hardy  roses,  and  protected  by  self-shutting 
gates.  Grounds  should  be  so  arranged  that  girls  and 
boys  can  have  their  separate  areas  for  their  appropriate 
games.  Generally  this  subject  is  too  much  neglected. 
It  does  not  cost  money  so  much  as  correct  and  liberal 
ideas  and  a  just  appreciation  of  such  appliances  as  make 
the  school  attractive  and  delightful  in  its  associations. 
Such  influences  and  surroundings  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  both  mind  and  heart.  Do  not  forget  a  good  supply 
of  water  near  the  building. 

Good  water-closets,  remote  from  each  other,  well 
screened  and  surrounded  with  vining  shrubbery  or  ever¬ 
greens,  should  never  be  omitted.  No  parent  wishes 
his  child’s  sensibilities  blunted  or  tortured.  I  hope 
every  trustee  will  prove  his  own  refinement  of  feeling 
in  these  particulars. 

Teachers  and  parents  should  feel  a  common  interest 
with  trustees  in  seeing  that  suitable  shade  trees  are  not 
only  planted  freely  about  the  school  house  but  properly 
protected.  Any  time  during  the  winter  when  the 
ground  is  unfrozen  will  be  suitable  for  this  work; 
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young  ladies  can  furnish  the  sweetbriar,  rose,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  trumpet-flower.  Be  sure  to  see  that  all  is 
put  into  superb  condition  by  the  first  of  May. 

More  again. 

PARKE. 


THE  PLAN  IN  MADISON  COUNTY. 

1.  County  Superintendency  is  not  Graded  School  Su¬ 
perintendency.  There  are  in  this  county  one  hundred 
and  thirty  schools.  These  continue  in  session  about 
one  hundred  days.  Some  begin  sooner  than  others, 
and  thus  the  time  in  which  these  one  hundred  and 
thirty  schools  are  to  be  visited  is  extended  to  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  days.  But  again :  several  of 
these  schools  are  graded  and  require  two  or  three 
teachers,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  teachers  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one.  There  is  then  hardly  one  day 
to  each  teacher.  Indeed,  other  official  duties  requiring 
attention  meanwhile  cut  down  the  time  to  considerably 
less  than  that.  The  Graded  School  Superintendent 
can  find  where  he  is  most  needed,  and  make  weekly, 
or  in  many  cases,  daily  visits.  There  is  a  further  differ¬ 
ence  :  The  County  Superintendent  must  consider  the 
location  of  school  sites,  condition  of  liouses,  furniture, 
apparatus,  etc.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  flying  visits.  It 
is  his  duty  to  “comprehend  the  situation,”  and  make 
such  a  record  as  will  be  of  use  in  setting  the  proper 
“agencies”  at  work.  This  is  all  I  can  see  in  the 
County  Superintendent’s  annual  (they  can  hardly  be 
more  frequent)  visits  to  the  schools.  The  idea  that  he 
should  try  to  show  the  teacher  how  to  manipulate  his 
school  is  preposterous.  He  can  do  no  more  than  make 
a  few  svggestions  to  the  teacher;  and  these  ought  to  be 
such  as  will  open  up  new  lines  of  thought  and  work — 
general  principles,  not  details. 

2.  What  “agencies”  can  he  employ  “to  bring  the 
poorer  schools  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best?”  The 
“bodily  presence”  of  the  Superintendent,  as  seen 
above,  is  necessarily  “  weak.”  But  he  should  contrive 
such  a  system  of  operating  as  will  make  each  teacher 
feel  his  moral  presence  all  the  time.  This  system  will 
be  hut  the  delopment  of  two  points:  1st,  As  the  leader 
of  the  educational  work  he  must  hold  the  standard 
high ;  2d,  He  should  hold  such  correspondence  with 
trustees  and  leading  teachers  as  will  keep  him  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  his  county. 
The  examinations  and  the  township  institutes  may  be 
used  for  thp  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teacher’s 
qualifications.  The  Superintendent  cannot  rely  on  his 
legal  authority  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result. 
He  must  be  a  leader  respected  by  the  best  teachers  for 
his  knowledge  and  his  power  to  use  it.  This  will  give 
weight  to  his  opinions  and  suggestions,  and  influence 
teachers  and  school  officers  to  try  to  crrry  out  his 
plans. 

I  cannot  speak  “  from  experience  ”  in  the  work.  I 
have  been  a  teacher  here  a  long  time,  assisting  exam 
iners  almost  every  year  in  county  institutes,  but  giving 
the  examiner’s  work  no  further  consideration.  You 
will  excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  close  by  saying  that  I 


have  set  out  upon  the  theory  above  suggested.  1  shall 
try  to  visit  each  school  once,  and  the  less  experienced 
teachers  twice.  Besides  corresponding  directly  with 
teachers  and  school  officers  I  am  conducting  an  “  Edu¬ 
cational  Department”  in  one  of  our  county  papers. 
This  seems  to  exert  a  good  influence. 

If  this  be  worthy  the  space  it  will  occupy  you  are 
welcome.  I  realize  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  and 
much  for  me  to  learn  before  Madison  county  can  be 
held  up  as  an  example  in  Indiana. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  FRANKLIN,  Supi. 

Anderson,  Dec.  1,  1873. 


^duc'dtiomil  ^utellidcnce. 

We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news  of  our  oion  State,  and  hope  our  friends  will 
afford  us  the  necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  all  meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with 
changes  of  school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received. 

- A  subscriber  asks  u^  to  publish  the  following 

combination  of  figures  and  to  call  for  the  proper  answer 
and  process  of  obtaining  it:  2+2X3-|-4=what?  We 
do  so  cheerfully,  hoping  that  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject  may  comply  with  the  request.  We  shall 
publish  one  or  more  of  the  answers  in  our  next. 

- The  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rhode 

Island  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  commencing  Thursday,  January  22,  1874.  Gen¬ 
eral  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  educators  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

- We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  county  superin¬ 
tendents  and  school  officers  generally  think  of  this 
rule.  We  find  it  among  the  published  rules  for  the 
government  of  public  schools  in  Grant  county:  “In 
hiring  teacliers  in  our  common  schools  we  will  article 
with  them  to  build  their  own  fires  and  keep  the  house 
clean.” 

- The  Annual  Report  of  the  Laporte  Public  Schools 

for  the  school  year  1872-73  has  just  been  received.  It  is  a 
clevqr  showing  of  the  condition  of  school  matters.  The 
number  of  pupils  reported  in  the  total  enrollment  was 
1,070;  average  number.  690;  daily  attendance,  64G;  per 
cent  of  attendance;  95;  number  of  cases  of  tardiness 
566;  number  neither  tardy  nor  absent  for  the  year,  28. 

- National  Educational  Association. — The  14th 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  4th,  5th 
and  6th  days  of  August,  1874.  The  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  the  State  and  City  Super¬ 
intendents  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  have  extended  a  very 
cordial  Invitation  to  the  Association  to  meet  in  that 
place.  Free  use  of  assembly  halls  has  been  proffered, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  successful  and 
profitable  meeting.  Announcements  concerning  pro¬ 
gramme,  facilities  for  travel,  hotel  accommodations, 
etc.,  will  be  made  in  due  season. 

A,  P.  Marble,  Sec'y.  S.  H.  White,  Pres. 
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- National  Educational  Association. — The  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  will  meet  in  Washington  City  on 
the  29th  and  30th  of  January,  1874.  A  full  attendance 
of  Superintendents,  both  State  and  City,  is  earnestly 
desired,  as  matters  of  importance  will  be  considered. 
Circulars,  announcing  programme,  etc.,  will  be  issued 
as  soon  as  arrangements  are  completed. 

A.  Armstrong,  Sec'y.  J.  H.  Binford,  Pres. 

- National  Educational  Association.— The  vol¬ 
ume  of  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  1873  is  now  published.  It  contains  272  pages 
medium  octavo  size,  and  is  bound  in  the  same  style  as 
previous  volumes.  In  addition  to  the  papers  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  table  of  contents,  it  contains  full  re¬ 
ports  of  the  discussion  of  the  following  papers,  that 
of  Edward  Shippen,  Esq.,  on  the  question  of  “  Japanese 
Indemnity,”  of  Dr.  McCosh’s  paper  on  “Upper  Schools,’ 
Prof.  Atherton’s  paper  on  the  “  Relation  of  the  National 
Government  to  Education,”  and  President  Eliot’s  report 
on  a  “National  University.”  Brief  reports  of  other  dis¬ 
cussions  are  also  presented.  The  price  of  the  volume, 
post-paid,  is  $1.60.  It  can  be  obtained  by  sending  an 
order  with  money  ac<ympanying  to  the  undersigned, 
chairman  of  the  Publiiming  Committee,  Peoria,  Ill. 

S.  II.  White. 

- The  Monroe  County  Institute  convened  December 

22,  and  adjourned  December  26.  The  one  just  closed 
was  by  far  the  most  interesting  Institute  ever  held  in 
the  county.  Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows:  Mon¬ 
day  night — by  M.  B.  Hopkins — School  Fund.  Tuesday 
night — Prof.  T.  A.  Wylie — Earth  and  Air.  Wednesday 
night — Prof.  Ballantine — Importanee  of  Religion  in  the 
Teacher’s  Profession.  Thursday  night — Prof.  R.  Owen 
— Fire  and  Water.  Friday  night — Prof.  Hoss — Problem 
of  the  Child.  The  instructors  and  subjects  were : 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Arithmetic;  Prof.  W.  H.  Boisen,  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  Map  Drawing;  W.  Houghton,  Grammar; 
R.  A.  Ogg,  Grammar;  Prof.  Hoss,  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice;  H.  L.  Edmonson,  Penmanship;  J.  C.  Chilton, 
Physical  and  Mathematical  Geography.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  reached  90.  The  schools  are  flourishing  under 
the  care  of  Prof,  M.  M,  Campbell,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Messrs.  Hough  and  Olcott  were  present  and 
assisted  iu  the  work  of  the  Institute.  J.  C. 

- A  well-prepared  course  of  study  has  recently 

been  published  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Cambridge 
City.  The  Superintendent,  in  a  paragraph  addressed  to 
the  patrons  of  the  schools,  says :  “This  course  of  study 
has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  as  the  result  of 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  school  room,  and  is 
designed,  First,  To  give  to  boys  and  girls  as  thorough  a 
fitness  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  as  can  be  acquired 
in  the  time.  Second,  to  prepare  young  ladies  and  young 
men  thoroughly  for  the  Freshman  class  of  the  State 
University,  to  which  they  w’ill  be  regularly  and  fully 
admitted  upon  certificate  from  Cambridge  City  School 
Board  that  the  applicant  has  thoroughly  completed  the 
above  High  School  Course.  Believing  that  this  course 
of  study  will  be  approved,  and  trusting  it  may  stimu¬ 
late  many  to  complete  the  entire  course  who  otherwise 
would  not,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  R.  Hall.” 


—We  do  not  propose  to  make  a  business  of  publish¬ 
ing  letters  which  speak  kindly  of  the  Educationist,  and 
we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  paragraph  or  two 
out  of  at  least  fifty  that  have  been  received  since  our 
last  issue.  A  gentleman  in  educational  work  writes: 
“  I  am  pleased  with  the  Educationist.  I  consider  it  a 
perfect  gem  among  the  educational  monthlies.  It  appears 
to  possess  that  priceless  feature  of  practicability  which 
is  so  lamentably  absent  in  most  of  our  educational  jour¬ 
nals.”  A  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  our  leading 
cities  says :  “  I  have  requested  all  my  teachers  to  take 
the  Educationist,  and  will  see  that  they  do  it.  It  is 
worth  fifty  times  its  price.” 

- Madison. — Salaries  of  teachers  elected  September 

1st,  for  the  schoool  year  1873-4 : 


FEMALES. 
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An  average  of  $38.73  per  month. 

No  special  teachers 

employed. 

- Fort  Wayne. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  James  H.  Smart,  is  before  us.  We  have 
examined  this  report  pretty  fully  and  And  in  it  evidence 
of  a  thoroughly-organized  and  well  managed  school 
system.  Some  portions  of  the  report  need  special  men¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  hope  to  And  room  for  a  fuller  notice 
in  a  future  issue.  We  make  room  for  the  following, 
under  the  head  of  Enrollment  and  Attendance: 

At  the  last  enumeration,  there  were  8,777  children  of 
school  age  in  the  city.  About  5,800  of  them  are  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  15,  or  are  of  suitable  age,  and  ought  to 
be  in  school.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertaia 
what  proportion  of  these  are  entirely  without  scholastic 
training.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  number  attending 


school  Is  as  follows : 

Public  Schools . 2,684 

Catholic  Schools . 1,100 

Lutheran  Schools .  1,000 

Other  Schools . 60 


This  leaves  about  1,000  children  who  do  not  attend 
school,  a  large  majority  of  whom  receive  their  only 
education  in  the  street  They  may  be  seen,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  often  at  night,  lounging  about  the  streets 
and  alleys  or  congregating  at  our  railroads,  idle,  lazy, 
ignorant  vicious.  This  is  too  often  the  result  of  crim¬ 
inal  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  do 
better.  No  one  will  claim  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
schools.  Our  doors  are  open  to  all  who  wish  to  come. 
The  course  of  study  is  attractive,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all.  But  few  cases  of  truancy  and  fewer  cases 
of  expulsion  occurred  during  the  year.  The  apparent 
fact  is  that  these  children  are  out  of  school  with  the 
consent  of  their  parents.  Many  of  them  would,  no 
doubt,  be  shocked,  if  they  knew  just  what  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  doing,  and  just  what  results  were  sure  to 
foUow. 
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- Terre  Haute.— The  report  of  W.  H.  Wiley,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  is  on  our  table.  The  following 


summary  of  statistics  is  given  : 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  entitled  to  school  privileges 
according  to  the  enumeration  in  May,  1873; 

boys,  2,966;  girls,  3,048;  total  .  6,013 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 

for  1872-73;  boys,  1,609;  girls,  1,649;  total.  .  3,158 

Per  cent  of  enrollment  on  the  enumeration .  62.5 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled .  2,246 

Average  dally  attendance .  ?,071 

Average  daily  absence. .  175 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  total  enrollment  .  65.6 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  en¬ 
rollment. . 91.7 

Average  number  of  pupils  not  tardy  for  each 

month  . ; .  1,696 

Average  number  of  pupils  not  absent  for  each 

month. .  827 

Average  number  of  pupils  neither  tardy  nor  ab¬ 
sent  for  each  month .  625 

Number  of  tardinesses  of  pupils  for  the  year .  10,301 

Number  of  visits  made  to  the  schools  during  the 

year  by  parents  and  friends . . .  2,180 


-— Shelbyville,  Indiana. — I  send  you  a  few  notes 
on  Shelby  county  school  matters,  which  if  you  think 
worthy  you  can  use.  I  also  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Buies 
and  Regulations,  Course  of  Study  and  list  of  Text- Books. 
School  corporations  in  county,  17 ;  schools,  120.  Teachers 
employed,  140.  Wages,  outside  of  graded  schools,  from 
$2.00  to  $2.75  per  day.  All  the  townships  save  one 
levied  tuition  tax  last  March.  Schools  this  year  will 
be  from  six  to  eight  months,  generally  divided  into  two 
terms.  The  educational  affairs  of  the  county  are  in 
better  condition  than  ever  before.  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  Norris  is  doing  a  good  work,  visiting  sehools, 
holding  township  Institutes,  and  w^orking  up  educa¬ 
tional  matters  generally.  The  County  School  Board 
met  September  1,  and  adopted  a  series  of  text  books’ 
and  passed  an  order  requiring  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  county  to  use  no  other  authors  in  spellers  and 
readers  than  the  ones  adopted.  This  has  worked 
like  a  charm,  and  teachers  are  enabled  to  make  a  better 
classification  than  ever  before,  the  results  of  which  are 
already  being  seen  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  Another  meeting  of  the  School  Board  was 
held  October  30,  at  which  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  schools  were  adopted,  also  a  course 
of  study.  Of  the  first  3,000  copies  were  printed,  the 
intention  being  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every 
patron  of  our  schools.  Of  the  course  of  study  1,000 
were  printed,  mainly  for  teachers  and  school  officers. 
Each  Trustee  paid  for  printing  in  proportion  to  amount 
received.  Our  township  Institutes  are  very  successful. 
Our  county  papers  are  very  generous,  publishing  gra¬ 
tuitously,  notices  of  meeting  of  School  Board,  Institutes, 
etc.  There  have  been  built  during  the  past  season  about 
twenty-five  new  school  houses  in  the  county,  mostly  of 
brick,  and  generally  of  better  size,  style  and  finish  than 
heretofore.  Quite  an  amount  of  new  furniture  has  been 
purchased — one  Trustee  refurnishing  every  house;  this 
has  been  purchased  of  the  “Bent  Wood,”  “Wooton,’, 
and  “Andrews,”  mostly  of  the  latter.  The  Shelbyville 
raded  schools  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition — pCr- 
aps  never  more  so— under  the  efficient  management  of 
Supt.  W.  A.  Boles.  S.  J.  Thompson. 


The  following  complimentary  notice  of  our  county 
superintendency  comes  from  a  teacher  of  experience 
who  has  been  visiting  the  various  counties  of  the  State: 

Chicago,  Dec.  10,  1873. 
Geo.  P.  Brotvn,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr  Dear  Sir: — I  find  the  county  superintendents 
whom  I  meet  doing  a  very  successful  work  in  making 
their  office  popular.  Some  way  there  seems  to  be  more 
common  sense  and  business  about  these  men  than  usual 
in  that  class  of  school  officers.  In  most  cases  the  coun¬ 
ty  superintendents,  even  when  good  men,  seem  to  be 
striking  at  random  in  the  dark.  In  most  counties  that 
I  have  visited  in  Indiana,  these  officers  appear  to  be 
working  to  a  purpose;  and  every  blow  is  telling  on  the 
schools. 

The  office  is  a  somewhat  anomalous  one — uniting  the 
duties  of  your  city  superintendent  and  supervising 
principals — not  having  so  much  general  authority  ns 
the  former  nor  so  much  immediate  supervision  as  the 
latter.  To  hit  the  happy  mean  is  indeed  difficult ;  but 
this  is  just  what  a  fair  number  of  county  superintend¬ 
ents  are  doing  in  Indiana  to-day.  In  many  counties 
the  superintendent  is  already  fillt  as  a  friendly  guiding 
power  in  every  school.  That ’s  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess. 

0ttr  ^ooh 

Technical  Education,  by  Charles  B.  Stetson.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Jas.  li.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  here  collected  some  of 
the  results  of  the  investigations  made  by  various  com¬ 
mittees,  appointed  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturing  cities  of  Great  Britain,  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  the  comparative  decline  of  their  trade 
and  some  of  their  manufacturing  interests, — also  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  reports  of  some  of  the  eighty  skilled  ar¬ 
tisans  whom  England  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1867,  to  study  the  workmanship  of  other  countries.  It 
also  contains  copious  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
French  Imperial  Commission,  and  various  committees 
of  other  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe  investigat¬ 
ing  and  detailing  the  condition,  modes,  and  results  of 
Technical  Education  in  their  respective  limits. 

The  English  through  their  investigations  found  them¬ 
selves  very  deficient  in  Technical  Education,  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  have 
since  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  their  in¬ 
struction,  and  to  recover  their  former  prestige  in  skilled 
labor.  The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  re¬ 
ply  to  some  questions,  propounded  by  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  furnished  a  list  of 
seventy-six  classes  of  articles  manufactured  in  their 
city  and  vicinity,  and  the  names  of  the  countries  whose 
competition  most  interfered  with  their  trade.  TheUnited 
States  manufacture  and  export  twenty-five  of  these 
classes  of  articles,  but  they  are  those  which  do  not  gener¬ 
ally  require  much  skill  in  their  manufacture.  From  a 
careful  investigation  of  these  reports  it  is  evident  that 
those  articles  whose  value  greatly  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  skilled  labor  necessary  in  their  manufacture 
are  the  most  profitable  for  exporting.  One  can  hardly 


